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544 Borely's Discourse. [Oct. 

Hazlitt, is perfectly incomprehensible. This essay is marked by 
the choicest graces of style. Easy, fluent, delicate, abounding 
with the most delightful imagery, fanciful almost to excess, it 
steals upon our thoughts with a captivating sweetness ; but when 
we pass from its delicious pages to the writings of the man whom 
it has celebrated, we step, at one single bound, from Arabia Felix 
to Arabia Deserta. 

To say that Mr. Hazlitt has been overestimated, would be to 
understate the case. He has been praised for qualities, which 
are precisely the opposite of those he actually possessed. His 
unflinching love of truth has been earnestly applauded : yet it is 
impossible to read any one of his essays without feeling that he was 
a whimsical, prejudiced, fickle-minded man; in short, that he was 
any thing but a lover of truth ; destitute of the power of appreciating 
truth, having none of that calmness of mind which is necessary 
to a successful search after it ; that he was jealous, suspicious, and 
irritable. His style has but few merits. He was never content to 
say any thing in a simple and natural way ; his sentences betray 
a perpetual strife after brilliant and pointed expression. Antith- 
esis is his bane. His never-ending effort to shine, is wearisome 
in the extreme. We are conscious at every sentence of the author's 
toil ; and we sympathize with him, so far at least as to feel that 
we too are toiling, and to but little purpose. It would be strange 
if so much labor did not strike out here and there something 
good ; there is an occasional felicity of expression, an occasional 
happy thought well uttered, in these essays. But there is not a 
single whole piece, which can be read through without anger at 
the writer's affectation and vanity. In the letter " on the con- 
duct of life," there is much good advice, tersely expressed; but it 
is all spoiled by some pages of nonsense about women, which 
would disgrace, if possible, any whiskered dandy who "switches 
his cane " in Washington street. It is impossible that Hazlitt 
should ever take his place among the classics of English Litera- 
ture. At best he will occupy a debatable ground, where his 
name will be but little heard, if so fortunate as to be not quite 
forgotten. 

14. — Discoursprononce devant la Cour royale d'Aiz, par M. 
BoriUly, Procureur-General, a V Audience Solennelle du 
3 Novembre, 1835. 

This discourse, delivered by a law officer of Aix, last year, 
contains a pretty thorough discussion of the political and legal 
condition of France. The inquiry into which M. Borely enters, 
is, what is the actual condition of the French people, and what 
are the means of improving it; what are the errors to be avoided 
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in all ranks of society, what are the qualities to be encouraged, 
and what are the virtues to be unfolded. 

The discourse abounds in enlightened views of the public 
good, and the best means of guarding national liberty against the 
licentiousness of popular will, as well as the encroachments of 
despotism. M. Borely is a warm defender of the revolution of 
July, 1830, the doctrines of which he considers the foundation of 
the liberties of France. He very justly eulogizes the moderation 
of the French, during and after that great political event, and 
shows, by their strict observance of " les bienseances publiques," 
on that as well as other occasions, that a new era of the French 
character has begun. " The French nation," he proceeds, "at 
the height of civilization to which it has arrived, requires of us 
that the laws and the fundamental compact should be observed, 
as well as all else which regard to the national honor prescribes ; 
that is to say, that all hostile attacks, however violent and an- 
noying they may be, should always find us invariably calm, free 
from passion, seeking nothing but the repressing of disorder by 
the manifestation of truth, and the application of the laws 
alone." — p. 8. 

The spirit of this discourse is wise and calm. If such senti- 
ments as M. Borely advances have gained a permanent footing 
in France, the days of bloody revolutions have gone by. The 
style of M. Borely, though generally simple, here and there dis- 
plays a touch of Gallic bombast. Common-place ideas, at least 
ideas that have become common-place in a country that has long 
enjoyed constitutional liberty, are exhibited occasionally with the 
pomp and tsircumstance of important novelties. But it is a re- 
freshing thing to fall in with French political speculations, which 
can be reconciled to the dictates of common sense, a love of lib- 
erty, and the support of order, after we have been wearied with 
the disgusting details of the game of assassination and political 
reform, attempted to be played by such wretched miscreants 
as Fieschi and Alibeau. 



15. — Ups and Downs in the Life of a Distressed Gentleman, 
by the Author of " Tales and Sketches such as they are." 
New York. Leavitt, Lord, & Co. 12mo. pp. 225. 

This little book is written in a hasty and careless, but other- 
wise very agreeable style. It is the history of an unfortunate 
dunce, whose parents were also foolish enough to send him to the 
University, under the influence of a not uncommon ambition, of 
giving their son a liberal education. His preparation for College, 
and his career through the four years of academic life, are de- 
scribed not only with humor but with truth. After being gradu- 
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